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preface 



This report describes an(experimental New Careen 
program conducted by the Howard University Institute 
for )Cputh Studies (IYS) during the period fronv) 965 to 
1967yln this activity, Institute staff members, following 
their early pilot project in training a small group of 
multiprOblem youth for New Careers in human services, 
undertook to demonstrate die effertiveness^uid signif- 
icance of this approach on a broadercommunity level 
involving relatively large numbers of trainees and agen- 
cies. The trainees were recruited from the urban ghetto 
area of Washington, D.C. They were unemployed, out 
of school, and/or otherwise “hard core” or multi- 
problem individuals from a population which has, in 
other programs, presented major problems in motiva- 
tion, training, job development, and continuity and 
stability of employment. 

The original premises of the New Careers approach 
developed by the Howard University staff members who 
guided the development of this program were: 

1. That meaningful subprofessional jobs in the 
various human services could be developed for 
and filled by persons with backgrounds of social, 
economic, educational, and psychological disad- 
vantage who could be trained for these positions, 
and that these positions could be made a 
permanent part of die organization Of such 
services. 

2. That multiproblem youth and adults, who were 
unemployed and out of school could be effec- 
tively motivated and trained to acquire the skills 
and perform the tasks implicit in these roles and 
jobs in human services at a high level of 
competence and dependability. 

3. That such training and employment would have 
a significant positive effect on the personal and 
social behavior and development of the individ- 
uals involved. 

4. That this program would have a holding power 
greater than other kinds of training intervention 
and employment programs to which such people 
are exposed. 

5. That this approach would provide opportunity 
and motivation for additional education and 
training, the development of other important 
social coping skills, and job advancement as 
opportunities and support for career ladders 
were developed in the various agencies and fields. 

6. That roles and functions could be defined so that 
these subprofessional trainees would be accepted 



in a positive and constructive work relationship 
with the professional and supervisory staff of the 
service agencies in which they were employed. 

7. That subprofessionals who completed training 
could, in turn, be effectivety trained to instruct 
and supervise other beginning New Careerists. 

8. That the introduction of these subprofessionals 
into new kinds of service roles and positions 
serving the community from which they came 
would, in fact, have a positive impact on the 
improvement of both the quality and the quan- 
tity of such badly needed human services in 
deprived areas. 

9. That a program intended to achieve such changes 
in the behavior of both individuals and institu- 
tions must combine and integrate elements of 
education, training, counseling, job development, 
employment, supervision, motivation, and 
graded tangible and realistic reward, including 
realistic advancement possibilities. 

101 That this approach also represented a vehicle for 
individual rehabilitation and development more 
realistic and therefore more effective than other 
traditional social and psychological modes. 

The design of this experimental project was focused 
on these hypotheses and did not include emphasis on 
further career development at second, third, fourth or 
higher levels of job advancement. Nonetheless, further 
career development was part of the basic conception and 
occurred in some cases because of the obvious need and 
interest in this aspect of New Careers as well as because 
of the pressures to develop such opportunities as a 
by-product of the experimental design. 

Another set of hypotheses was implicit indie unique 
training design described in this report. It was postulated 
that the unique combination of training techniques plus 
die job, career, and human service aspects would provide 
a more effective approach to the problems and needs of 
the disadvantaged than other more traditional training 
models. These key elements of training included: 

1. On-the-job training in graded increases from the 
start, 

2. Compensation from the beginning of the pro- 
gram. 

3. Heavy emphasis on the use of small groups for all 
aspects of training. 

4. Remedial work made immediately relevant to 
on-the-job needs by using tasks required by the 
job as the medium of instruction. 




5. The development of the “core group” technique 
which included a combination of small group 
counseling, training, educ ation, and peer group 
discussion focusing on real life problems and job 
issues, with emphasis on feedback from job 
experience. 

6. Structuring the material learned and required for 
tasks in the human services occupations to make 
it also directly relevant to the kind of coping 
skills needed by the trainee in his personal and 
social life. (From this concept derived the 
concept of generic training in human services, 
e.g., an understanding of human growth and 
development and the nature of social forces in 
the community represents knowledge just as 
necessary to performing tasks in social service, 
health and mental health as it is to the success* 
fid individual and social life of the trainee.) 

This report has three major parts: 1) A narrative of - 
what actually happened, including the design, the 
activities and the major issues encountered; 2) An 
evaluation and follow-up of the trainees beyond the end 
of training and during their period of employment, and 
3) Descriptions in detail of the training programs 
undertaken in several different human services - educa- 
tion, social service, mental health and counseling. 

Human services are defined as those fields of activity 
providing necessary person-to-person services (or “help- 
ing” services) in the community in which person-to- 
person skills are necessary for meeting consumer needs. 
This includes areas such as health, recreation, education, 
mental health, social service, law enforcement, and child 
care. Underlying the New Careers hypothesis is the 
recognition that there is a major opportunity for unique 
employment in new kinds of jobs, and that the 
disadvantaged can be readily trained for these positions 
with multiple advantages. However, just as important is 
the hypothesis that work in the human services provides 
an important motivation to the disadvantaged since it 
enables them to help others in the community and 
themselves at the same time. The New Careers trainee 
also assumes an increasingly important participating and 
controlling role in the organization and delivery of 
community services meeting the needs of his own 
community — both in catalyzing and structuring social 
changes and being provided with a vehicle for personal 
development and rehabilitation at the same time that 

he is serving others. 

Although the examination of these latter hypotheses 
was not included as a major issue in this particular 
experiment, it remains an important underlying premise 
and is addressed in other studies and reports. 

This study took place over a period of two years. 
When it began there was relatively little New Careers 



activity in the country except for a few scattered 
projects. This was a beginning effort which, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. and elsewhere, presented the New Careers 
hypotheses and model for the first time to most 
agencies and professionals, both federal and local, who 
had contact with us, participated in training, employ- 
ment and supervision, or heard or read about the 
activity. It was also a first attempt to design a program 
in which various elements of New Careers were struct 
tured and analyzed and parameters of outcome evaluated 
in follow-up study. It is by no means intended as a 
definitive work. The report is presented as an approach, 
to defining and describing basic issues and experiences 
and to point the way to further work that needs to be 
done in elaborating, refining and evaluating the New j 
Careers approach and its elements. 

It must also be mentioned that the staff, almost 
without exception, became convinced of the value and 
significance of this method of social intervention and 
rehabilitation, of its unique effectiveness in meeting 
outlined goals with this particular population, and of the 
need for widespread demonstration and dissemination of 
the concepts. Thus, the enthusiasm and dedication of 
staff must be included as an important factor in 
evaluating results. 

A number of significant “spin-off’ effects of this 
program took place. Through both the generated enthu- 
siasm and growing awareness of the potential signif- 
icance of this program, the staff became involved with a 
variety of federal and local agencies, professional groups, 
and legislators in discussions, program development, and 
legislative formulations. This led to the rapid prolif- 
eration of interest at federal and local levels in the 
development of additional New Careers programs, appli- 
cations in different fields, community interest, and the 
use of this approach in various antipoveity, training, 
employment, health, education and welfare programs. 

In particular, a close association with Congressman 
James Scheuer (D — New York) who had a parallel 
interest in creating new careers resulted in his introduc- 
tion in 1966 of the first federal legislation (Sec. 205E of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964) which provided 
for a nationwide New Careers demonstration program 
through the Office of Economic Opportunity, operated 
by the Department of Labor. This creative and far- 
sighted work by Congressman Scheuer has resulted in 
the current national demonstration program in New 
Careers with projects in more than one hundred dif- 
ferent communities under the auspices of the Manpower 
Administration of the Department of Labor, which, it 
should be noted, originally funded this experimental 
project. Thus, in a very direct way, this initial experi- 
mental effort has, together with other converging influ- 
ences, led to the current national demonstration and 



increasingly widespread development and application on 
both a federal, state, and local level. 

Through the rapid ripple effect of this concept, the 
activities of staff, and the publication of many 
preliminary reports, books, articles, and other materials 
derived from these experiences at Howard and else- 
where, there has been a significant impact on thinking 
and planning with respect to manpower development 
and social intervention in the human services. This has 
only begun, but there is every evidence it may have 
far-reaching social impact beyond the origin^ goal of 
one project. 

In addition, through the activities described in this 
report, important changes have been brought about in 
the thinking, policies, and attitudes of human services 
staffs in Washington, D.C. In three years, the use of 
subprofessionals in New Careers, although it has not yet 
been completely demonstrated in all its aspects, has been 
accepted as an important and valid approach in the 
development of human resources and human services. 

The program during its lifetime has provided a 
significant trained professional manpower resource for 
New Careers and related activities in various parts of the 
country. Many of the staff currently hold key positions 
and are professional leaders in programs of social change, 
New Careers, and the human services. 
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introduction 



This is a report on the experience of the Institute for 
Youth Studies, Howard University, in recruiting, select- 
ing, training, and developing job opportunities for 
youth, primarily Negro, from the inner-city ghetto areas 
of Washington, D.C. Training for New Careers is based 
oh the idea that disadvantaged youth can be trained for 
and employed in a number of meaningful jobs, thus 
accomplishing a twofold purpose: 1) providing jobs and 
income to the young, multiproblem, unemployed poor, 
and 2) filling unmet needs for staff and services in the 
“helping professions’* — health, education, welfare, and 
recreation. 

The creation of jobs and “career ladders” in the 
human services for previously unemployable youth is 
seen as a way of both enhancing the quality of such 
services and providing for these youth equal access to 
benefits and opportunities which have been largely 
denied them. 

The New Careers training project was designed to 
provide training for youth, aged 16 to 21, referred to as 
“aides,” and young adults aged 21 to 35, referred to as 
“interns.** The aide training programs were three months 
in length, while the counseling intern training programs 
were six to nine months in length. When the project was 
completed, a total of 168 youth and young adults had 
enrolled in the program, and 136 had completed 
training. These trainees were enrolled and trained in 
eleven individual training programs, which provided 
training for eleven different institutional systems. These 
systems included traditional agencies, such as the welfare 
department and the school system, as well as newly 
created agencies funded by the local antipoverty pro- 
gram of the United Planning Organization (UPO). 

The report is organized in two parts. 

Part I is an overview of the project, with emphasis on 
the training and job development models that were used 
in the program, and includes a post-training assessment 
of trainee functioning. It includes: 

1. A discussion of the New Careers concept, its 
genesis and development, and the scope of the 



specific training programs on which this report is 
based- 

2. An analysis of the process and problems of job 
development, -beginning with a definition of this 
process, and at I analysis of the outcomes in this 
program. 

3. .A discussion of strategies for recruiting and 
selecting the trainee population. 

4. A description of the training model and the 
individual training components — the core group, 
on-the-job training, specialty instruction, and 
remediation. 

5. „A systematic assessment of the occupational, 
educational and social functioning of the enroll- 
ees during iheir employment after completion of 
training. 

Fart I is concluded with a summary and discussion in 
perspective of the experience. 

Part II contains a representative selection of detailed 
reports on individual training programs conducted by 
the Institute for Youth Studies during the course of the 
New Careers project. Four reports are included: 

1) Training of Teacher Aides; 2) Training of Counselors 
in Residential Programs for Children and Youth; 3) 
Training of Community Mental Health Aides, and 4) 
Training of Counselor Interns. The final inclusion is a 
bibliography of IYS publications (1964-1967) related to 
New Careers. 

The New Careers concept is a potential and prom- 
ising approach for responding to the problems of 
alienation, identity, and resocialization of the socially 
and economically disadvantaged and to critical man- 
power shortages in the human service fields. In spite of 
the potential of the approach, there are major problems ~ 
that must be dealt with if New Careers is to survive as a 
viable strategy and policy for effecting social change 
over the long haul. This report is addressed both to the 
promise and to the problems in New Careers at this early 
stage of development. 
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Chapter I 



Origins and 
Development 

The New Careers training program conducted by the 
Institute for Youth Studies (IYS) 1 was based on the 
concept of creating job opportunities in the human 
service field for unemployed and underemployed youth 
through the development of entry-level positions and 
“career ladders** which would provide opportunities for 
advancement to higher career levels. 

The New Careers concept was developed in an 
attempt to resolve a number of critical community 
problems, including: 

• The high rates of unemployment among youth in 
the Negro ghetto who were unskilled, unmoti- 
vated and otherwise unprepared to function 
adequately in a job; 



1 Formerly called the Center for Youth and Community 
Studies. 

origin of concept 



The concept of New Careers has multiple origins 
reflecting the diverse backgrounds, interests and expe- 
riences of its originators and the social factors with 
which they were concerned. 

Prior to the crystallization of the concept and the 
development of the IYS program, some of the Institute 



• The alienation, frustration, disordered behavior, 
and delinquency among this population; 

• Severe shortages of personnel in the human 
services, and 

• The increasing need for qualified personnel in 
the public employment sector. 

Training for work in human services was seen as a 
method of providing a source of needed personnel for 
understaffed community agencies, while capitalizing on 
the expected expansion of job opportunities in the field. 
Mere important, however, human service work was 
considered to be intrinsically therapeutic for this popula- 
tion since it would provide an opportunity for meaning- 
ful work through helping others. Program planners also 
felt that work in the human services might effectively 
sensitize those in training to the problems of their 
community and involve them in resolution of the 
problems in a potent way. 



staff were involved in research on the relationship 
between social action and mental health, particularly 
with respect to civil rights involvement and its implica- 
tions for the problems of poverty and the Negro 
personality. Out of that research evolved a desire to 
relate social action— that is, work on behalf of positive 

(J 



social goals-to a program of preventive therapy aimed at 
meeting the needs of minority and disadvantaged groups, 
and to utilize social action to deflect the activities of 
delinquents from antisocial to prosocial concern and 
behavior. Implicit in this approach was a formulation of 
psychodynamic theory in which prosocial activity on 
behalf of social causes was viewed as both preventive and 
therapeutic, i.e., “helping oneself through helping 
others.” 

This trend of thought was further refined by staff 
members who had been deeply involved in youth 
movements, and were interested in such aspects of youth 
movement participation as commitment, dedication and 
identity, which appeared to represent an all-embracing 
life involvement for participants. Particularly interesting 

perspective 

In October 1963, the Center for Youth and Commu- 
nity Studies, Howard University, sponsored a Conference 
on Youth and Social Action 2 which was attended by 
psychologists, psychiatrists, and youth leaders. A group 
of leaders of the Non-Violent Action Group, which later 
evolved into the Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee (SNCC), also participated in the conference. 
Discussion centered on the freedom movement and 
youth involvement in social action. Much previous 
thinking about the application of social action to the 
problems of delinquency was crystallized at the confer- 
ence, and a program designed to train and use delin- 
quent youth in human service occupations began to 
take shape. 

A proposal calling for an experimental training 
program for delinquent youth was submitted by IYS to 
the National Institute of Mental Health for funding. In 
it, a three-month grant of $6,000 was requested for 
training a group of ten youth although there was at that 
time no clear-cut plan for the trainees* post-tr ain ing 
employment. Nevertheless, the proposal was funded and 
work on the training program was begun. 

The program was conducted at Baker’s Dozen Youth 
Center, 3 and trainees were recruited from that area. Six 
senior trainers and two on-the-job supervisors wore 
selected to work with the group of 10 youth who would 
be trained as research aides, recreation aides, and child 
care aides. 

2 J. R. Fishman and F. Solomon. “Youth and Social 
Action.” Journal of Social Issues, Vol. XX (Oct. 1964). See 
particularly the Introduction and the paper by E. Erikson. 

3 For a detailed account of that program, see J. Fishman, W. 
Klein, B. MacLennan, A. Pearl, L. Mitchell, and W. Walker. 
Training for New Careers Washington, D. C.: President’s 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime, 1965. 
U. S. Govt. Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 20402. 



was the effect of participation in a youth movement on 
the personal and social development of its members, and 
the therapeutic effects resulting from their involvement. 

Another influence that helped shape the New Ca- 
reers concept was the belief that counseling and training 
could be conducted simultaneously among groups of 
trainees. The adolescent peer group was seen as a milieu 
in which training, rehabilitation and support might be 
provided. From this concept, the idea or model of the 
small group-the core group-as an instrument of train- 
ing evolved. To this was added the concern for develop- 
ing a training program that was task-oriented in nature 
and related to realistic employment possibilities. This 
concept included the utilization of the poor in work 
with other poor. 



To meet the requirements of the grant and to 
provide an adequate training experience, the three-month 
period was considered on an experimental basis. At the 
completion of the initial program, an extension was 
sought to provide time to place the trainees on jobs. 

While this first exploratory training program was 
being launched, a proposal was developed to establish 
and fund a center for New Careers training. Negotiations 
with Washington Action for Youth (WAY)-the prede- 
cessor of the United Poverty Organization 
(UPO)— resulted in the inclusion of training programs for 
human service aides in a proposal submitted by WAY to 
the President’s Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Crime, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. The proposal called for training 200 human 
service aides for a variety of human service positions. 
But although this proposal was approved by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee, it was never funded. 

During the following year, however, the Center for 
Youth and Community Studies was funded by the 
President’s Committee to establish a community training 
center and continue its training. After the establishment 
at the Center of a training program, a proposal was then 
submitted to the Office of Manpower, Automation, and 
Training, Department of Labor, and the Office of 
Education to launch a major demonstration project for 
the training of human service aides and interns. The 
funding of this proposal was delayed for nine months 
before it was finally approved in January, 1965. 

In the meantime, Washington Action for Youth was 
succeeded by the United Planning Organization, and 
negotiations by IYS for the training and placement of 
200 aides were reopened with UPO. Because UPO was 
newly formed and in the midst of establishing its 
adminstrative procedures and defining programs, it was 



